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of its own which were to come in 1918 and 1933. The other anti-Lassallean and anti-Bismarckian wing of the German Labour movement was, in the autumn of 1866, still only in the first stages of its transformation from a left-wing Liberal to a Socialist group. But as its further development affected the social and economic rather than the purely political planks of its platform, the declarations of the cc Saxon Democratic Assembly " may be considered as fairly typical of the attitude of the group out of which the bulk of the anti-Prussian wing of German Socialism was to develop. They resolved, on August 19, 1866, to take part in the elections to the Parliament of the newly created North German Union, but only in order cc to fight without compromise against the conditions created by the issue of the War, to defend the Great German democratic programme for national unity, and to aim at an all-German Constituent Assembly " (including German Austria).1 Thus they opposed Prussian hegemony and army rule, those forces by which official Prussian and Liberal policies submerged any hope of a realisation of the federalist tendencies of Frankfurt. It was another, and still open, question whether the German Left, if victorious, would have been able to complement democracy by decentralisation.
The attitude of the Lassallean wing of the German Labour movement was described in an article by Schweitzer 2 on the participation of the workers in the elections to the new Parliament. Bismarck's warlike methods were criticised, but Berlin was recognised as " the centre of power that must be influenced in order to create an all-German Union, including German Austria." Not a federal but a united state was necessary. For a federation with one member more powerful than all the others put together was dangerous from the democratic point of view : all power would be concentrated in the hands of the leader-state, but all the resisting popular forces would be divided* The argument was not new ; but it was at least original to draw from it the consequence that the Prussian government must be supported against all particularist tendencies. The conception of a Germany which, though federal, was based on other than the traditional units, was evidently strange to Schweitzer. What he and his like might desire was some degree of democratisation within Greater Prussia. But Unitarians they were, even more than Bismarck, who compromised with princely particularism.
With Bismarck organising the Reich in accordance with his
1 Quoted by Mchring, op, cit. (1906), Vol. Ill, p. 260.        2 ibid., pp, 259-60.